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SENSIBLE SEAT WORK 

9 

The problem of providing interesting, profitable seat work for 
the one-half or two-thirds of a class not engaged in recitation is a 

serious one for the conscientious primary teacher. 

The fact that a child in the first two or three years of school 
life spends less than half of his time in recitation, means that care¬ 
ful consideration must be given to his activities during that portion 

of the school day when he is not under the teacher’s immediate 

• • 

observation. 

# 

Well planned seat work, having a definite educational value, used 
with skill and inspiration, is as much, perhaps more, a measure of the 
teacher’s ability and sincerity, than success in conducting the recita- 

0 

tion. 

Too often the seat work is such as will “keep the children quiet,” 
though without value as a means of development or education. 
Nor is this because of the material used, for there is good in all 
of the usual seat work material. It is because the thought of the 
teacher has not been put into it. “Busy-work”, that is not worth 
planning with care is not worth while for either pupil or teacher. 
Seat work, properly planned and administered, will advance the 
pupils in their grade quite as much as the recitation. It is prob¬ 
able that unprofitable seat work is responsible for a large propor¬ 
tion of the “laggards” in first and second grades. 

The aim of this little book Is to give a large variety of typical 

seat work that has a real value either in the general or specific devel¬ 
opment of the child. The exercises included are capable of infinite 
variation and adaptation, and will serve as a guide in planning such 
work for any type of children. 

It is unwise for the teacher to follow any set program or course, 
not of her own planning, in conducting the seat activities of her 
classes. These activities, to be of real value, must have variety, 
direct connection with the lessons or the activities and interests of 
the day, and the inspiration of the teacher’s introduction and final 
approval or criticism. Seat work that is not worthy of inspection 

by the teacher, is not worthy of the pupil’s effort. 

All sets of papers are not worth saving, but they should not be 
discarded in the presence of the children. Wait until after school. 



i 



If a normal child 


untidy paper,,an effective rebuke 


would be to let him put it into the waste basket himself, being told 
that it is not such as you expect from him. 

Two or three of the best pieces of work, pinned up before the 

t * 

school for a day or two, furnish an incentive to more careful, accu¬ 


rate work, and an occasional full set of typical 


may be dated 


and preserved for, cqjnparison with later. efforts. 

There are a number of common forms of seat work that should 

^ 4 4 • 0 ' ■ '* \ • # r * 

receive the -teacher’s careful consideration before using. Unless some 


value aside . from keep 


the. children occupied can be discovered 


it would be well to discard them for others that may be of real 
profit. 


9 

Copying lists of words from the blackboard again and again, or 
building them many times with letter cards, is an occupation that 


teaches nothing of 


includes no thought element and has no 


interest for the child. It is a demonstrated error to suppose that 


such exercises give the children 
with the words. 


usable knowledge or familiarity 


• 4 


A similar exercise, the copying sentences or paragraphs from 
blackboard or book, keeps children busy but has little or no edu¬ 
cational value. In stlch an exercise the child is usuallv neither read¬ 


ing the sentence nor rehearsing the thought it contains. He is 
simply copying words, usually individual letters, a task that is fatal 
to mental activity of any healthy sort 

Writing sets of spelling words ten, twenty or more times does not 
teach children to spell, but does encourage habits of careless writing 
that overbalance any possible advantage. It is a purely mechanical 
or manual process, while the fixing of the correct sequence of letters 
in any word is very largely mental. Learning to spell correctly de¬ 
mands an active mind, and nothing will induce mental stagnation 
quicker than such a task as the one mentioned above. 

t i 

Laying pegs, corn or seeds on the lines of large capitals, small 
letters or words, written by the teacher on paper or desk, accom- 

# V ^ •• 4 ** ‘4 * « * * * 4 # ^ 

plishes no educational purpose. It is simply covering lines with small 
objects, and is certainly not worth while. Placing the pegs to form 
the letters without the copy, or laying corn or seeds to form the 
outlines of objects connected with the lessons or activities of the 

% ± ^ I* 1 1 \ . • • s , 4 N * t f * L ^ 4 1 » 

child, involves interest, memory and visualization that give definite 
value to the exercise. 


i ^ t • ^ 

, The exercises in this book have purposely avoided the use of the 
blackboard as a guide for the seat work. It is a strain on the eyes 


6 












to continually iocus upon the distant blackboard and then upon 
the work on the desk. Also, giving to each child as far as possible 
a different set of exercises insures individual effort and prevents 
copying. Of course, this means more work for the teacher at 
the beginning, but in the end is greatly to the advantage of the 
pupils. 

# 

The suggestion that a good sized blackboard in every primary 

# • # % 

class room should be reserved for the free use of the children may 

^ ^ r • » ' • * - ' ■ 1 - • i ‘ 

not be out of place, even in a book devoted to seat work. Black- 

4 , * * • •*^ J. 

board work permits a change of position and occupation that is 

fc •• • • ^ * m 

helpful, gives opportunity to reproduce on a large scale some of 
the results of the work accomplished at the desk, and, if undi¬ 
rected, permits much original imaginative work that is both restful 
and stimulating. 

| f ^ 0 g . 9 

• $ A ' v 'rf 4r * * * * \ % •% 

^ • * • • % 

Some teachers plan to have one class at recitation, one at seat 
work and one at the blackboard during each recitation period. 
Others permit children who have finished, the work at their desks 

• • !/ ^ jI 4 ’ . 0? . *; lb« “ • • m 

to go to the blackboard for free drawing or writing. Both plans 
have good points. Neither one would perhaps be desirable as a 
fixed feature of the program. Let blackboard work be infrequent 

. . . ' • • 4 * • * i ' * ; . " l ; • * ‘ * 

enough to be always undertaken with joy. 


AIDS IN PREPARING SEAT WORK 


Every primary teacher must accumulate a considerable stock of 
seat work material, much of which is of a more or less permanent 
character. Variety in desk occupation insures interest and provides 

fe • B H • 

simple training along many lines of useful mental and digital activity. 
The thoughtful teacher will desire to use much material that she 
can obtain only by making it herself. Below are described several 

# -4 * • ^ ♦ ' W -• / 

aids in this work that have become practical necessities in the mod- 

. • % f i # • , 

• t 

ern primary school. 

' 

Duplicator: A duplicating machine or mimeograph should be a 
part of the equipment of every school having four or more divisions 
of pupils. Such a machine, capable of producing an unlimited number 
of copies of type-writing, pen work, drawings, maps, diagrams, pat¬ 
terns, etc., may be had at an expense of from $40.00 to $75.00. 

• • . * _ . . • . ^ ^ ^ 

This machine will last for many years, and the stencils may be laid 
away after using and used again from tune to time as needed, being 

practically indestructible. ^ . 

• ♦ • 

7 







t 


9 


0 




A duplicator of this type for the use of the teachers is one of the 
best investments that a school board can make. 

% * % f * 

Rubber Type Outfit: A teacher should have two sets of rubber 
type, one of large size for chart making, and one of smaller size 
for printing such work as is to be used by the pupils at their desks. 

The regular sign printing outfits sold by stationers are very good 
for the chart work, unless one can get the special school set con¬ 
taining the arithmetical signs. .The small type should be as nearly 
as possible of first reader size. The little office printing outfits car¬ 
ried by stationers will prove quite satisfactory. 

Carbon Paper: The teacher should provide herself with a few 
sheets of black pencil-carbon paper and a hard lead pencil. If a 
typewriter is available, some sheets of typewriter carbon paper 
should also be procured. Three or four good copies can be made 
either with pencil or on the typewriter, and a large amount of the 

needed material may be prepared in this manner. For a small class, 

✓ 

or for the preparation of a variety of slightly different exercises 
of a single type, to insure individual effort, the carbon paper method 
of duplicating is better than any other. 

In the seat work exercises throughout the book, the word 
“duplicate” will include duplicating by pen-copying, carbon paper, 
hektograph or mimeograph as most convenient. The means avail¬ 
able for the teacher’s use, and the needs of the particular class 
will determine which process is most advantageous in any par¬ 
ticular case. However, if the material is such as must be renewed 

• * ^ * i ^ I . 

frequently, or if the teacher desires to provide a stock of any 
particular exercise for use with future classes, the mimeograph or 
hektograph will, of course, be the best. In a large school, having 
several classes of a grade, the mimeograph is indispensable. 

Scissors: A set of scissors, not less than a dozen, preferably a 
pair for each child, is an. essential part of the equipment of a 
primary class room. Do not buy the cheapest scissors. They are 
really the most expensive. They break easily, wear loose at the 
rivet and do not hold an edge. Do not buy the blunt, kindergarten 
scissors for primary use. The sharp-pointed scissors are much 
more practical for use in either first or higher grades. 

Rulers: A set of rulers sufficient for the class is desirable. For 

the youngest children the ruler should be divided into inches only. 
Advanced first and second graders may use those divided into half¬ 
inches and the third grade should be able to make use of both 
quarter and eighth inch divisions to advantage. 
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Rulers graduated in inches, half-inches, quarter-inches or smaller 
divisions may be had from any school supply dealer, and it is 
desirable that a class be supplied with those of a uniform kind 
rather than with the varied assortment they will individually pro¬ 
cure if permitted to supply themselves. 

Pantograph: With an inexpensive pantograph, pictures, maps, 
diagrams, etc., may be easily and correctly enlarged or reduced to 
the proper size for hektograph work. A teacher should by all means 
procure one of these inexpensive little instruments. 
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SEAT WORK MATERIAL 

• * * \ . r • * • •. * # a • • • r j ' * .1 • 1 ♦ 

»*• • 

- . % 

. • » ♦ i . r . f ? i 

• * * * § • » ? ^ . ■ r % y 4 • m 9 • ' 

The material listed below can be bought from any school supply 
house. It is, to a greater or lesser degree, permanent, and should 
be supplied by the school trustee or board of directors, being quite 
as necessary in the lower primary grades as are the paper, pencils, 
ink, erasers and other supplies. 

% 

Colored Shoe Pegs: Very useful. Get them in both large and 
small sizes. 

Colored Sticks: These come in assorted lengths, 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 

inches, of the six standard colors, and have many worth while 
uses. 

Wooden Beads for Stringing: A very useful and interesting form 
of seat work for first grade pupils. These beads come in assorted 
spheres, cylinders and cubes of the six standard colors. Each bead 
is bored so that they may be strung on an ordinary round shoe¬ 
string by even the youngest children. 

Wooden Slats: Colored hardwood slats ten inches long are fine 
for first and second grade seat work. They are easy to use with 
oilcloth weaving mats, and are better adapted for interlacing or 
free weaving than any other material. 

Peg Boards: Laminted veneer boards six inches square, with 

\ 

ten rows of ten holes each, into which pegs may be placed. 

Much effective seat work in color, number and design, suited to 
first grade pupils, is possible with these boards. They are inde¬ 
structible and should be included in the equipment of every first 
grade room. 

Parquetry Blocks: These are of wood and consist of two forms, 
the right triangle and the rhombus, or diamonds. They are colored 

in the six standard colors. The price is nominal, and many very 

# 

pleasing little exercises are possible with their use. 












MATERIAL THAT IS NOT PERMANENT 


The various supplies listed below are all desirable for primary 
seat work, and are supplied by many school boards. In other schools, 
the funds are often raised through a school entertainment, or paid 
for directly by the pupils. It should not be necessary for the teacher 
to supply such material at her own expense, but, even so, she can 
better afford to procure some of it at least, rather than have her 
work made less effective. 


Document Manila: Often called “tag board.” This paper is usu¬ 
ally sold only in large sheets, 24 x 36, but any printing office will 
supply this, or cardboard in several colors, and cut it to any desired 
size. Manila board is a durable material for much of the seat work 
that follows: 

Construction Paper: Heavy, rough-surfaced paper in a variety 
of soft tones and colors. In packages of 50 sheets 6 x 9, 9 x 12 and 
larger. Very pleasing in use and in results. 

Engine Paper: A good quality of smooth surfaced paper in a 
variety of colors. It comes in packages of 100 squares, four, five, 
six, or eight inches in size. Also in 6 x 9, 9 x 12 and in full sheets 
20 x 25 inches. Very desirable for folding, cutting, pasting and 
color work. 

Paper Strips: Strips of engine paper in assorted colors, cut to 
V 2 . inch or 1 inch width, are inexpensive and desirable for weaving 

f 

and interlacing as well as for making chains, etc. By folding the 
1 inch strips through the middle lengthwise and creasing, a stiff 14 
inch strip is obtained which weaves much easier than the unfolded 
strip. 


Paper Squares and Circles: May be had in paper or cardboard 

in assortments of many colors. The cardboard forms are preferable 
except for pasting or stringing. Triangles and oblongs may also be 
had, adding variety and freshness to the work. 

Picture and Word Cards: Outline drawings of various animals, 
flowers and objects with the names in print and script. The names, 
one or both, may be cut off, mixed and given to the children to re¬ 
place. These cards give familiarity with a large number of common 
words in both script and printed forms. 

Letter Cards for Word Building: These include capitals and 

small letters and are printed on both sides of heavy ticket board 
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of several colors. They may be bought in boxes, each containing 
a full assortment for one pupil’s use. Or they may be had at a 
much lower price in strips, which must be cut up into single letters 
before using. These cards are almost indispensable in familiarizing 
children with the letter forms, and, if used only occasionally and 
with a purpose, are well worth their slight cost. 

Phonic Word Builders: Very similar to Letter Cards, but con¬ 
taining, besides the single letters, many of the most common phono- 
grams, both initial and final. They are of great assistance to any 
class learning to read by the phonic method, and also afford excel¬ 
lent word drill for any first or low second grade class. 

Number Cards: Similar to the Letter Cards, these sets are made 
up of figures and arithmetical signs sufficient for laying any one 
of the tables in full. 

Colored Crayons: The wax crayons in boxes of eight colors are 
the most satisfactory for coloring to be done by primary children. 
Each child should buy his own box of these crayons. 

Weaving Mats: Two forms of these useful aids in primary seat 
work are well adapted to first and second grade classes. 

The heavy paper mats called Industrial Weaving Mats, which 

% 

come in an assortment of tints and include both mats and fringes 

or strips, are best for work that is to be taken home or made 
permanent by pasting. 

Oilcloth mats, slitted for weaving and used with wooden weaving 
slats or paper strips, are durable and just the thing for weaving 
exercises that are not intended to be permanent. 

Sewing Cards: These are essentially a kindergarten occupation, 
but may be very profitably used with first grade children, espe¬ 
cially those who have never had the advantage of kindergarten 
training. 

Many teachers make cards of this sort by hektographing, and 
pricking the designs. The regular pricked cards furnished by the 
school supply j houses are much more satisfactory, however, as the 
cardboard is firm and easily handled, the pricking regular and the 
designs uniform and artistic. Where possible, as in this instance, 

the product of seat work should be such that both child and teacher 

may take pride in it. 

» • 
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Paste: It is possible to make good paste by the following recipe, 

but it is much less trouble and in every way more satisfactory to 

require each child to buy a small bottle of library paste to be kept 
in his desk. 
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RECIPE FOR IDEAL PASTE 

2 quarts boiling water. 

2 teaspoonfuls powdered alum. 

1 Mix to a smooth paste with 
2 cups flour. cold water and stir into the boil- 

% teaspoonful powdered resin. J ing water. 

10 drops oil of cloves. 

/ 

Envelopes and Boxes: To preserve seat work material and to 
facilitate its use, each set requires a corresponding number of en¬ 
velopes or boxes properly labeled. It is, of course, possible to buy 
these containers, but most teachers find it convenient and economical 
to make or to have the pupils make them. Below are given simple 
directions for making a satisfactory envelope and a box with cover. 
The construction of these containers for their seat work material 
is always an interesting and profitable problem for the children. 

DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING A BOX WITH COVER 


This should first be given as a dictation exercise, and may be 
used with pupils in 1A grade and higher. Use manila, kraft or con¬ 
struction paper, or light weight cardboard, ruler, sharp pencil, 




















sharp scissors and library paste. Some teachers will prefer to 
hektograph the box pattern on the paper, to be cut out, folded and 
pasted by the pupils; but after a few failures, the children will 
take great delight in making them from start to finish. The box 
may be made of any desired dimensions, though a sheet 4x6 inches 
makes the best size for most of the sets. The light lines show 
the original edges of the paper or cardboard. Cut the heavy lines, 
fold on the dotted lines and paste together the surfaces marked “P ” 
For the cover use the same pattern, but .make the distances A and B 
each inch longer. Otherwise follow the same directions. 

DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING ENVELOPES FOR HOLDING 

SEAT WORK MATERIAL 

• • 

Use the same materials as given for making boxes. The en¬ 
velopes may be made of any desired dimensions to hold various 
kinds of materials. The light lines show the original edges of the 
sheet. Cut on the heavy lines and fold on the dotted lines. Shaded 
parts are to be cut away and parts marked “P” are pasted together. 












SEAT WORK WITH COLORED SHOE PEGS 

\ • 4 s ' • / # f r ' ' 1 ; * v ^ - *. 4 v 1 

For teaching simple color and form, counting and the simplest 

number facts, and stimulating invention there is no better material 

than these inexpensive pegs in the six spectrum colors. For the 

youngest classes the large pegs 1% inches long are better, but with 

some experience in .handling, children can use the small size, Y of 

an inch long, more advantageously, as they do not fill up the desk 
so quickly. 

0 ^ . , D p m 

Assort pegs by colors, laying each color in a row with points of 
pegs all toward the child. With the youngest children it is well 
to use not more than three colors of pegs at the beginning. 

Prepare cards with names of colors, child to place-names on or 
below the proper rows of pegs after sorting. 
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Reverse this plan by placing the cards and assorting beneath them 
the pegs. 

Lay pegs by colors in squares or triangles, using one peg only 
for each side of figure. 

Lay by colors in squares, oblongs, triangles, etc., using two or 
more pegs on a side. 

4 ji • 

Lay a small square in one color, a larger one in another color 

surrounding it, a third outside the second, and so on until the six 

colors have been laid. 

# 

Lay pegs as above in triangles or circles instead of squares. 

Lay pegs in groups of two, three, etc., of a single color. 

% 

Make an army of ten groups or “squads” of “soldiers,” twos, 
threes, fours, or fives of a color, and an opposing army of another 
color. The threes will of course make a more powerful “army” than 
the twos unless the twos army consists of a larger number of groups. 

Lay pegs in groups of six, each group arranged in the same color 
sequence, at first the child’s choice, but later in the spectrum order, 

i. e., one peg each of purple, blue, green, yellow, orange and red. 

* # 

Lay in groups as above, but with two pegs of each color, making 
twelve instead of six in each group. Follow with three, four, etc. 
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Lay pegs endwise horizontally across the desk, two rows of each 
color, in the spectrum order. . 

Lay as above, but with four rows of each color and in an arch to 
give the effect of a rainbow. 

Lay all the pegs vertically in a continuous row across the desk, all 
the reds first followed by the other colors in proper sequence, mak¬ 
ing the spectrum effect as shown by the prism. 

Lay pegs of a single color to show outlines of apple, pear, banana, 
man, bear, house, chair, tea cup and similar objects associated with 

the lessons of the day. 

Lay a succession of squares, triangles or similar forms to make 
a border, using various combinations of colors, teacher’s selection 
followed by pupil’s choice. Lay a continuous line of pegs horizontally 
above and below to complete the border. 



Other symmetrical arrangements and color combinations may be 
made as suggested below. Children may copy with crayons on paper 

after laying. 



Lay various symmetrical forms with pegs of one or any combina¬ 
tion of colors. At first the children may be guided by patterns made 
bv the teacher with colored crayons on slips of white paper. 
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Lay two pegs in as many different arrangements as possible, an 
exercise in invention. Follow with three, four and five peg ar¬ 
rangements. ' ' . 

# ^ # . • 9 













Later give the children cards bearing the number from 1 to 10 


or, if desirable, to 20, and have them lay on or beside each card 


the number of pegs it calls for 


Lay pegs to show the simpler number facts of the first and sec¬ 




ond grades. Read aloud 


U 


Two and two are four,” 







U 








Three twos are six 




Keep 


this exercise simple. It may 


easily be carried too far. 


Lay a fence, using two peg;s of a color for a post and'four of 


another color for a board 
















as 


Lay solid rectangles, each containing a certain number of pegs, 


eight, nine or ten, thus 



Prepare cards with directions for laying pegs, similar to the fol 


lowing. Other cards may bear higher numbers within the ability of 


the class. 


3 red 


5 blue 


1 yellow 


2 green 


4 purple 


6 orange 


Lay five, six, seven, or any other number of pegs to outline 


as 


many objects as possible 






Lay varying groups of pegs on a sheet of paper. Count each 


group and write the number below it. 


Lay pegs in groups of three: then make each 


Count the triangles. How many pegs altogether 
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Lay pegs in groups of four each. Make each group into.a square. 
How many squares? How many pegs? 

# ^ J f t % 

Lay six (or other number) groups of five; then make each group 
into a pentagon. How many pentagons? How many pegs? 
Similarly lay groups of six and convert into hexagons. 

Make domino outlines with pegs, using lentils or split peas for 
dots. Have children write from their dominoes, as: “24-4=6” or 
“Two and four are six.” 

\ - / 
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On the left half of sheets of 6 x 9 white paper hektograph simple 
straight line border patterns. Let the children reproduce these 
patterns with pegs on the right half of the sheet, using their choice 
of colors to make the most attractive borders. 

I ^ 
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Prepare simple straight line outlines of familiar objects on card¬ 
board, using various colors of crayon. Let the children place pegs 
of corresponding colors to cover the lines, and then copy the de¬ 
signs on paper with their crayons. 

19 
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SEAT WORK WITH COLORED STICKS 


Colored sticks, about 1/12 of an inch square, in assorted 1, 2, 3, 4, 
and 5 inch lengths, may well follow or supplement the work with 
colored pegs. The sticks have the added element of accurate and 
varying lengths. This gives the child more definite notions of linear 
measurement and a new approach to the number facts that were 
worked out through the use of the pegs. From the counting of 
single units and the building of quantity, he passes to the com- 
parison of quantities as wholes. 

Many of the exercises that follow may be advantageously sup- 
plemented by requiring the children to write the number of facts 
they represent, as: 2+24-1=5; 5—2=3. 

Lay 1 inch sticks in groups of a single color. Lay in twos, 
threes, etc. 

Place these groups in series of alternate red and yellow, orange 
and green, etc. 

^ % 

Place the groups in the order of the spectrum colors, r, o, y, g, b, v. 

Assort sticks of a single color in groups of increasing lengths, 1, 

* 

2, 3, 4, 5 inches in each group. 

Assort sticks of either length into groups of six, each group con¬ 
taining the six colors in the order given above. 

~ • 9 * * C. % ^ 

Lay sticks of either length in triangles, squares, pentagons or 
hexagons, using a single color in each figure. 

Repeat the exercise, using a different color for each side of the 
figure. With colored crayon, copy these figures on paper. 

# 

By using sticks of different lengths, build oblongs of different 
sizes, and other figures. At first these may be built from patterns 
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furnished by the teacher, but later they should be rebuilt from 
memory and new ones invented by the children. 

0 • 

Lay straight line outlines of familiar objects, using sticks of va¬ 
rious lengths as needed. But one stick should be used for any line 

or side of a design. This makes a good undirected exercise or illus¬ 
tration of a storv. 



Lay a 1 inch triangle, square or pentagon. Surrounding it, lay 
successively the same figure with 2, 3, 4, and 5 inch sticks, using a 
different color for each triangle. 

Using the 3, 4 and 5 inch sticks, lay right angled triangles in dif¬ 
ferent positions and arrangements of colors. 

! ' % * - ^ t 

Lay a triangle of 4 or 5 inch sticks, and on top of it a similar 
triangle in another color, the whole forming a six pointed star. 






Lay a pentagon of one or two inch sticks, and at each of - its 
sides place two sticks so as to form the points of a five pointed star. 



Mix sticks of several lengths and colors and then assort them by 
length and by color. 

Lay sticks in groups of 2, 3, or 4, each group made up of a single 
color. Combine two or more groups to form such larger numbers 

• t • , H* ' ^ \ V 

as are within the knowledge of the child. 



Write the combination thus formed, as: “3 threes are 9,” “2 and 
4 are 6.” 

Lay a 2 inch stick, and below it two 1 inch sticks to equal it in 
length. 

Lay a 3 inch stick; below it three l’s; below these a 1 and a 2, 
and below these a 2 and a 1. Write the number fact thus shown. 
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Using 4 and 5 inch sticks, develop in a similar way all possible 

- 

equivalent lengths and write the results. 

Use the longer sticks to build a rail fence; if possible, in a circle 
so as to connect all ends. 

Use the 3 and 4 inch or the 4 and 5 inch sticks to build the body 
of a log house. Fold a piece of stiff paper 5x6 inches in halves 
and set on top for a roof. 

Use sticks of various lengths to outline church, fence, bird house 
on pole, ladder, boat, car or any simple object connected with the 
child’s lessons or interests of the day. With colored crayons copy 
these designs on paper. 



Lay rectangle to given sizes, 1 x 3, 2 x 4, 3 x 5, etc. 

Prepare cards with the following or similar words (all straight 
lines) and let the children build them with 1 and 2 inch sticks. 
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'Other words and sentences that may be used for these cards are: 

• * - | a. g 

WIT, FIN, HEN, WIN, MAN, FAN, TAN, MAKE, HATE, 
FATE, LATE, MATE, LINE, FLAKE, VINE, KITE, MITE, 

WHITE, TILL, FILL, MILL, HILL, KILL, WENT. 

' 1 \ 

• • 

I HAVE A WHITE HAT. 

THE MAN FELL IN THE LAKE. 

THE MEN WILL MAKE A WALL. 

MY KITE FELL IN THE WELL. 

I FEEL WELL. TELL ME THE TIME. 

TAKE THE FAT HEN AWAY. 

I WILL TAKE EMMA WITH ME. 


Duplicate or print cards reading 

• ‘" if . 4 " A l "S- : ' r . \ * \ 


ONE INCH 


TWO INCHES up to five inches. Put these in the box or 


envelope containing the colored sticks. Placing the cards with the 
proper groups of sticks helps to fix the various lengths in the 

mind. 





to be used with the colored sticks as a 


de 


arranging them 


I 

Duplicate or print strips like the following: 


2 inches and 2 inches are 





Two 3 inches are 

# 


6 inches. 


The children will illustrate the larger part of the card by laying 
sticks; then complete by placing the proper card to show result. 
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SEAT WORK WITH CRAYONS 


Draw with crayons: 

# » 
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A green tree. 

A red apple. 

* 

A black cat. 

A yellow pear, etc. 













Draw a picture of an apple tree. Put ten red apples on it. 

Draw a picture of a birdhouse. Draw five yellow birds and five 
blue birds flying about it. 

Draw a flower bed full of green leaves. Draw three red roses, 
three yellow daisies and three blue violets in it. 

After laying pegs or sticks in any color arrangement, it is interest- 
ing and profitable to have the children copy the same on drawing 
paper with colored crayons. To thus reproduce the rainbow ar¬ 
rangement, often made with pegs, draw a half circle on the paper 
and let the colored lines follow it. 
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WORD BUILDING AND PHONICS 




A good assortment of letters, both capitals and small letters, 
should be provided for each child. They can best be kept and 
handled in individual boxes. 

Lay a new word several times, three, four or five—not more—as 

% ^ 

the teacher directs. Then write it the same number of times. 

• # 
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Select all the words that you know from the reader lesson and 
lay each one twice. 

Lay from memory as many words as you can in a given time. 

Write a phonogram on the blackboard, or print on cards and give 
one to each pupil—at, ed, ing, etc. Ask pupils to lay and then to 
write many words by prefixing various letters, as: bat, cat, fat, etc., 

placing the words of each family in a column by itself. 

Similarly write or give to children words like ear, end, aid, oil, 

etc., and let them make lists of words formed by prefixing a letter 

or letters; dear, hear, clear, smear. The words may first be laid 
with letter or phonic cards and then written. As children will often 
include such words as bear, tear, wear, it is well to go through the 
class and have each child pronounce, the words in his list. 

Duplicate a sheet like the following, containing twenty or thirty 

• • 

words which belong to three or four phonic families, and require 
the children to cut on the lines and place words of the same family 
together. Put the cut *up words in an envelope for future use. . 



weed 


heat 


bite 


seed 


white 

seat 

• 

feed I 

bleed 

• 

kite 

sit I 

bit 

neat 

write I 

treat 

quite 

fit I 

mit 

/ 

need 

meat 1 
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Duplicate or print along the top of a sheet of paper or cardboard 
several phonograms, as: ale, ade, ame, all. With letters or phonic 
cards let the children build a number of words under each phono¬ 
gram, using the phonogram in each case but with varying initial 
letters or combinations. This should always be in the nature of a 
review or drill upon familiar words and phonograms. 

Make similar cards containing initial combinations, such, as br, ch, 
fl, st, str, spr, th, thr, etc. Use these as in the preceding exercise. 

Duplicate exercises like the following. Cut on the lines. Children 

are to rebuild. They should then be required to read the words 

aloud. For more advanced pupils, mix two of these sets, requiring 

the pupil to select such initial consonants as make of each com¬ 
bination a usable word: 
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Duplicate on outside of envelopes exercises like this: 


4 


bake 

sick 

beat 

c—- 

* > 

k— 

ch— 

1— 

1— 

h— 

• 

m— 

p— 

m— 

r— 

br— 

4 

n— 

sh— 

• 

qu— 

• 

s— 

sn— 

st—- 

tr— 

t 

st— 

th— 

wh— 


Also duplicate a sufficient number of the phonograms ake, ick, and 

eat, cut up and place in the envelopes. Pupils are to complete the 
words and should then read them aloud to the teacher. 

Print or duplicate series of words and series of common endings 

as shown below. Cut on lines and have the endings properly placed 

by the pupils. After completing, they may write the words or build 

them with letter cards: 



. Rule a piece of cardboard, T 3x5, or any convenient size, into inch 

squares. In the upper half of each square paste a word cut from 

\ * • ♦ ' * ' 

an old reader page or printed with the rubber type. Write duplicates- 
of these words on slips of cardboard 1 x inch and put all into 

l 

an envelope. The child is to lay the script words in their proper 
places below the printed ones. 
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Print or duplicate cards similar to. the one below. Cut on lines 
and have pupils rebuild. It will be seen that the initial and final 
cards may be easily distinguished from the position of the letters 
on the cards. An easier exercise will have but one combination, 
as ea, on a card, repeated as many times as needed. 
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MAKING OLD READERS USEFUL 


A set of old supplementary readers is a gold mine to the ambitious 
teacher. 

Select a page that has a picture. Mount the picture and the 
printed story on separate pieces of cardboard. Write the story on 
another piece of cardboard and cut into single sentences. Put pic¬ 
ture, story and sentence slips into an envelope. 

Prepare other stories in a similar way, but cut the written story 
into single words, making a more difficult exercise. 

By using duplicate pages from two readers, the printed words 
may replace the written ones, or by writing the story and cutting 
up the printed sheet into sentences or words, still another \ariety 

of work may be obtained. 

Some teachers will prefer to paste the lesson and the picture on 
one or opposite sides of the envelopes, placing only the words inside. 

The readers used in preparing this work should be those with 
whose vocabulary the pupils are quite familiar, and preferably those 
of a previous grade, i. e., primer for the first reader pupils and 

first reader for the second reader class. 

It will help very much if the pupils are permitted to read the 
stories aloud in class before attempting to build them. A talk about 
the picture, bringing out the words and expressions of the lesson, 
will aid in securing acceptable seat work. Nothing is more deadening 
to the child mind than a task which has little or no meaning to him. 

The first exercise with this material is, of course, the rebuilding 
of the story with the sentence or word slips. 

Following this, the child may read the story silently, put it aside, 
and then arrange the slips to tell the story about the picture, re¬ 
ferring from time to time, if necessary, to the story slip. 

Stories without pictures, prepared in the same way, are quite as 
valuable for the more advanced pupils. 

The teacher should not fail to inspect the stories after they are 
completed, and give kindly commendation or criticism upon them. 

Cut one or two words from each sentence of a short story. Paste 
the sentences on cardboard, leaving spaces for the missing word, 
thus: We saw a in the woods, .^^ounting the missing 

words on small slips of cardboard. 
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Pupils are to place the proper word in each blank space. This is 
a very good exercise, as the pupil must read each sentence one or 
more times in order to decide upon the correct word to complete it. 

• • » , r • , # t 

Prepare sentences as described above, with missing words, but 

duplicated on writing paper. Ask children to draw in the blank 

spaces pictures of objects whose names will complete the sentences, 

and to write the names at the bottom of the sheet. Or permit the 

blanks to be filled by writing in the proper words. In such cases 

it is well to have the words, in miscellaneous arrangement, appear 
on the sheet. ' . ■ ; 

Print or duplicate sets of five or more sentences with no spaces 
between the words, thus: Ihaveabox. Seemydogrun. Let the chil¬ 
dren copy, spacing properly into separate words, or build the words 
with letter cards. 
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LANGUAGE EXERCISES 


(After pupils have learned to write with some freedom 


Write 


in columns as many words as possible from memory in 
a given time. 

Write five action sentences about those in the schoolroom, as: 
Henry is writing. Mary is reading. 


Write in a 


column all the name words in the reader lesson 


Write in a column all the action words in the reader lesson. 

% 

Write in a column all the quality or describing words in the 
reader lesson. 

Write sentences telling what you can do, as: I can sing. I can 

# 

run. Write as many as you can in a given time. 

Write your own name and below it the names of as many of 
your schoolmates as you can 'spell. 

Write the names of things you can see in the schoolroom. (Sen¬ 
tence form may be used, giving practice in the use of a, and, an, 

as: I see a boy. I see an eraser. 

Write the names of things you like to eat. (Sentence form may 


be used if 


sufficiently advanced.) 


Write the names of ten things that are round like a plate. (Oral 
lesson should precede.) 

- • t w • * m 1 i ^ \ 4 C 

Write the names of ten things that are round like a ball. (Oral 
lesson should precede.) 

Write the names of ten things that are shaped like a box (use 
cube instead of box if the word is familiar). 

Write in two columns names of things that are rough and things 
that are smooth. (Oral lesson should precede. Sentence form may 
be used, as: Bricks are rough. Ice is smooth. 


Write in sentences names of five things that 


red: five that are 


blue; five that are yellow. 

Write the names of as many parts of your body as you can. 


moos 


Write sentences telling an animal that growls, barks, purrs, 

♦ 

neighs, bleats; a bird that sings, crows, caws, cackles, quacks, gobbles 
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Write the names of five animals or things that have four legs. 
Write the names of as many birds as you can. 

Let pupils make two lists of words from reading lesson, one of 
words they are sure they know and one of words they do not know. 

f 

% 

. Pupils may select and write in columns all words on a reader 
page beginning with a, b, c, etc., following the order of the alphabet. 

Let pupils select and write or build lists of words from the read¬ 
ing lesson according to the number of letters they contain, a column 
of three letter words, one of four, one of five, and so on. When 
finished the w r ords should be read aloud to the teacher. 

# : 9 * ; n| ^ 
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Write the names of six familiar objects on a sheet of drawing 

paper and let pupil draw a picture of each object below its name. 

Pupils select from reading lesson all words of one syllable. All 
words of two syllables. 1 


In an envelope place seven cards, each bearing the name of a 

day of the week. Pupil may arrange them in proper order be¬ 
ginning with Sunday; Wednesday; Friday, etc. 


Give pupil cards each bearing the name of one of the months, 

to arrange in proper order. Arrange same cards by seasons. 

» % 
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Duplicate, cut into single words and place in envelopes the names 

of the days of the week, months of the year, the seasons and the 

numbers from 1 to 31. Children may keep the envelopes in their 
desks and daily build the date as below: 


Monday January 17 Winter 

% 

t 

The cards may remain at the top of the desk for reference during 
the day. ' 


Duplicate lists like the following: 

Copy the following words, but arrange in alphabetical order: 


knife 

sugar 

eagle 

peach 

union 

candy 

water 


ink 

lion 

apple 

milk 

youth 

grape 


house 

quail 

voice 

bear 

tent 

owl 


jelly 

drum 

name 

zebra 

father 

rain 
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Write the names of ten flowers and draw a line under those you 
like the best. Draw a circle around the names of those that smell 

the sweetest. 

Write these words at the top of your paper: iron, silver, wood, 
paper, glass. Under each write the names of things that are made 

of it. 

# ' . * ' » 

Write the names of the days of the week in their proper order. 

Write the names of the months of the year in their proper order. 

Write the names of the four seasons at the top of your paper, and 
below each, the names of the months that make that season. 

Write the names of as many things as you can remember that 
you saw on the way to school. (Sentences may be used for a more 
advanced class. Tell the children you are going to repeat the 
exercise tomorrow, and note the difference in the results. Repeat 

for several days.) 

% • # i 

Copy from the reader lesson all sentences that contain quota¬ 
tion marks. 

Write three things that you know by seeing; by tasting; by smell 
ing; by hearing; by feeling. 

■ i i !■'■/ " < i X # . 4 

/ Write in sentences the names of five holidays and the months in 
which they come, thus Christmas comes in December. 

# . ■ - E A 

Write sentences telling what each of the following can do: 
robins, cats, squirrels, frogs, bees, fish, hens, flies, cows, mice. 

Write the names of three things that are sweet, sour, hard, soft, 
heavy, light, black, white. (Divide this exercise for the younger 

pupils. Use sentence form for more advanced pupils.) 

# 

Write sentences telling what each of the following likes to eat: 
a hen, a mouse, a dog, a horse, a spider, a cat, a squirrel, a cow. 

Write sentences telling three things that are made of cotton, wool, 
silk, linen, paper, wood, iron, stone. 

Print or duplicate simple cards like the following: Let the chil¬ 
dren select the letters in each group from their letter card box and 
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vantage. 
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Write a list of all the kinds of stores you can think of. 
Write ten names of boys. Write ten names of girls. 


I 




Prepare short lists of words from reading lesson, omitting a letter 
from each. Pupils may find words in book, fill in the missing letters 
and copy the completed words. 

Print or duplicate lists of children’s names, both boys’ and girls’. 
Cut them into single names and let'children lay the boys’ names in 
one column and the girls’ names in another. They may then copy 
both lists on paper or build them with letter cards. 


Print or duplicate lists similar to the following. Children lay 
them with letter cards or copy with pencil. Then place a letter 
in front of each to make a different word 


able 

ink 

one 

team 

hut 

our 

pen 

lame 

on 

ear 

• 

hat 

rail 

Prepare lists like the following. Let 

the children build the words 

with letter 

as to make 

* 

cards and then rearrange the letters 
another word, as: east—seat. 

of each word so 

• 

t 

ate 

but 

east 

now 

saw 

who 

left 

ear 

• 

gum 

last 

mate 

I ^ 

read 

net 

rats 

sent 

rose 

pot 

late 

fist 

pear 
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Duplicate short lines of words like those given below. Each word 
contains another familiar word, as— strange. Have the children write 
or build with letter cards below each word the new word found in it. 


crawl 

scratch 

white 

shame 

warmer 

• 

twig 

% 

sting 

cheat 

stone 

blown 

cluck 

drug 

stoop 

during 

bugle 


Duplicate little rhymes similar to the ones given below. Children 

may write the proper letter after each rhyme. 

> \ « 


I am in came but not in game. 
I am in game but not in lame. 

41 

I am in lame but not in name. 


I am in name but not in same. 

I am in same but not in tame. 

I am in tame but not in came. 


Duplicate sentences like the following. It is not essential that 
they rhyme, but perhaps the additional effort will be repaid by 
greater interest in the exercise. Children will select the right letter 
from each word, place them in regular order, and discover that they 
spell a word. In the following the word candy. 
























A LETTER HUNT 

In cave but not in hole, 

In sail but not in pole, 

In pain but not in pill, 

In spade but not in spill, 

In many but not in few, 
Something that’s good for you. 
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Print or duplicate names of familiar animals and birds and of the 
noises that distinguish them, as shown below. Cut on the lines and 
let children replace the cut off portions properly 

I Dogs 
j Cats 
Cows 
Pigs 
Hens 
Pigeons 
Ducks 
. Bees 
Lions 




From an old reader or other source cut small pictures of cat, 
dog, hen, boy, girl and similar objects within the beginner’s vocabu¬ 
lary. Paste these pictures at the top of cards. With the rubber 
type print on small cards names corresponding to the pictures. The 
child is to match the names with the pictures. 

Duplicate the following. Cut on the lines. Let children replace 
the cut off pieces in their proper places. 


1 A baby dog is called a 

puppy. 1 

# 

I A young horse is called a 

colt. I 

I A little duck is called a 

duckling. 1 

I A baby bear is called a 

cub. ! 

I A young goat is called a 

kid. I 

I A baby cat is called a 

kitten. ! 

I A young sheep is called a 

• mBsm 

lamb. 1 

I A baby cow is called a j 

calf. I 


Make slips containing the abbreviations for the days of the week 
and the months of the year and place in the envelopes containing 
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the full names. Children lay the full names and place the proper 
abbreviations beside them. 

Duplicate a list of words made up of names of flowers, fruits and 
vegetables, or animals, birds and fishes. Cut into single words and 

9 

put into an envelope. Near bottom of envelope write or print 

# 

• ' 

m 

# 

ANIMALS BIRDS FISHES • 


Let the children arrange the name slips in columns on their 

• 

desks under these three headings. Other sets of similar character 
will afford additional drill in word recognition.. 

Duplicate exercises like the following: 

Use I, he or she to fill the blanks in the sentences: 

% 

It was — who spoke. 

He is taller than —. 

' She knew that it was —. 

m ; l * . •. 4 . 

It was — who told him. 

% 

May John and — go? 

If you were — would you do it? 

# « t • 

They thought it was —. 

It was — whom you saw. 


When completed, the sentences should be read aloud. 

Duplicate sentences requiring the use of has or have, leaving 
blanks where these words occur. Also duplicate an abundant num¬ 
ber of the words has and have, cut into single words and put 
into envelopes with the sentences. Require the children to place 
the words so as to properly fill the blanks. Other Verb forms may 
profitably be used in similar exercises. 


I . a dime. 

Fred . one, too. 

Fred and I . two dimes 

% * • 

Alice . my ring. 

The boys . dirty hands. 

You . nice white teeth. 


Duplicate the following or a similar exercise on two sheets, one 
containing the questions and the other the answers. Leave space 
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below each question for the answer. Cut the second sheet into 

single words and give to the children to build the answers to the 
questions. 

An oral exercise or game should precede and prepare for the 
seat work. With an immature class, it may be well to cut the 
answer sheet at first into strips, each containing one complete 
answer, and allow the children to become somewhat familiar with 
them before attempting to rebuild from the individual works 


What did Harry do with the ball? 
What did Jenny do with it? 

; i- t J ^ ■ •' j ; ^ • * v' 

Where did May throw the ball? 

How did the ball get into the basket? 
What did you do to John? 

What did John do? 

What did you do? 

What did the teacher do? 

What did Walter throw? 

What did you throw? 

. « I • 

Harry threw the ball to Jenny. 

Jenny threw it to May. 

May threw the ball to Walter 
Walter threw the ball into the basket. 
I threw the ball to John. 

John threw it to me 
I threw the ball to the teacher. 

She threw it back to me. . 

Walter threw the. ball, 

I threw the ball. 






Duplicate sentences like those below. Also the nouns to fill the 
blanks. Cut the latter into separate words and put all in envelopes. 
Let the pupils place the nouns and copy the complete sentences. 
When time permits, the final papers may be read out loud. A 
simpler exercise may be made by leaving but one blank in each 
sentence. 


I know a . named 


My 


is on the 


The . has a bushy . 

There are seven . in 

That . mv 


a 





is my 


I 





















0 

l saw 

• 

the . 

• 

• 

last . 

% 

| 


The .... 

. hangs 

on the . 



Edith’s 

. has 

golden .. 

m 


John’s 

. is in his . 

1 

book 


• ' 

year 

Henry 

doll 

boy 


Mollie 

wall 

squirrel 

night 


floor • 

week 

clock 

days 

r ■ - 

moon 

• 

girl 

desk 

ball 

• 

• 


month 

tail • 

hair 


Make, with the children’s aid, a collection of small pictures of 
objects (flowers, birds, animals, tools, etc.). Mount separately on 
cards, and place groups of ten different pictures in envelopes. Print 
on slips of cardboard or paper the names of the objects and place 
them in the envelope with the pictures. 

The children will arrange the picture cards on their desks and 
place the proper name below each picture. If desired, the pupils 
may also build the names with letter cards or write them on paper 
or the blackboard. 

Duplicate cards like the following: The class may write the 
names called for or build them with letter cards. 

VL • *• 1 • • 

J # 

1. Write the names of three boys. 

2. Write the names of three girls. 

3. Write the names of three animals. 

41 

- 4. Write the names of three birds. 

4 

5. Write the names of three things to eat. 

6. Write the names of three things people wear. 

Prepare cards like the following: 

Change these words so that they will mean one thing only and 
write sentences telling something you know about each. 


books 

cows 

flowers 

kittens 

trees 

chickens 

houses 

flags 

baskets 

• 

boats 
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Cards like the following may be used to drill even very young 
children on a few essential bits of personal knowledge. The exer¬ 
cise should be frequently repeated until perfectly acquired. Em¬ 
phasize capitalization, punctuation and proper abbreviation. 


Write your name. 


Write your father’s name. 


9 

In what country was he born? 


In what city do you live? 


Write your house number and street 


Write the month, day and year on which 

you were born. 


Write the name of this school. 


Write your teacher’s name. 


If sufficiently advanced, the pupils may be required to use com¬ 
plete sentences, as: My name is Ethel Agnes Brown. 


Make short lists of abbreviations and of contractions similar to 
those below. Cut on the lines and put each set in an envelope. 
Children are to replace the cut off portions properly. 


Mister 


Doctor 



Captain 


Avenue 


I I’m 

I am 1 

I don’t 

do not 1 

I can’t 

cannot 1 

+ JHHl 

I didn’t 

did not I 

! you’re 

you are 1 
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Duplicate the following. Cut on the lines. Let children replace 

the cut off pieces in their proper places. 



Pork is meat from 


Beef is meat from 


Mutton is meat from 


Veal is meat from 


Ham is made from 


Venison is meat from 


Lard is made from 


hog. 


cattle. 


sheep 


calf. 


hog. 


deer. 


hogs 


Bacon is made from the side oDthe hog. 


Mount on cardboard large pictures of persons, animals, etc., such 
as may be had from magazine covers, calendars and advertisements. 
On each picture clip an envelope containing small cards bearing 
the names of various parts, etc., of the object represented in the 
picture, as hat, eye, nose, ear, lips, coat, shoe. Let the children 
place the names in their proper places on the picture. 

Upon cards or heavy paper print a number of incomplete sentences 

such as, See my This is a I see a etc. To com- 

# 

plete each sentence paste the picture of an appropriate object cut 
from an old reader, in the place of the final word, thus: 




$ 

t 




This is a 











In an envelope clipped on each card place the words necessary 
to complete the sentences. Let the children place the words on 
the pictures and copy the completed sentences with pencil and 
paper or build them with letter cards. If more convenient, this 
entire exercise may be prepared on the duplicator. 


Print or duplicate cards similar to the one below, containing 
sentences taken from the primer. Cut on the lines, mix the small 
cards and have the children replace them where they will make 
good sense, though not necessarily in their original position. These 

exercises may be made increasingly more difficult by including 

• * 0 

fewer final groups that are interchangeable. 


I have 


I can see 


This is 


I like 


Can you see 


Do you like 


a red apple, 
your new sled 
my book. 


a big dog. 


our old cow? 
my new hat? 


Duplicate the following, and require the children to write the 
answers in complete sentences. Prepare other similar exercises. 

• r ' 1 ■ ' ♦ 

* t 

What do you do with a knife? 

t 

I 

# 

What do you do with a ball? 

# 

What do you do with a pen? 

What do you do with a book? 

9 

What do you do with a broom? 

What do you do with a kite? 

• % W 

* What do you do with an axe? . 

1 • 

■ , , « 1 k I* ■ * I# * • . * # _ 

• * ■ • 

What do you do with ice cream? 










Print or duplicate in columns lists of familiar words with their 
opposites as shown below. Cut on the lines and let the children 
place against each word the one of opposite meaning. 


■ 

“3 

I hard 

mm # 

soft I 

I long 

short I 

I heavy 

light 1 

I big 

little I 

Ball • 

I day 

night I 

I warm 

cold 1 

I rich 

poor I 


Duplicate a number of clock faces, each showing a diffeient time. 
Print on strips of cardboard the time represented by each clock. 
Let the children place the strips on the proper cards. 





















Give children a 2-inch cardboard circle to use as a pattern, and 
a number of strips like those used in the previous exercise. Let 
them draw clock faces showing the time indicated on the cards. 
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Give children the 2-inch circles and let them draw five or more 

clock faces, writing below each the time shown by it. 

- 

Children enjoy these exercises and they help very much in train- 
ing them to tell the time quickly and correctly. 

Give each child a cardboard oblong and circle. Let them trace 
around them to make little wagons and on the body of each wagon 
write one of the following words: wagon, wheel, ride, fast, load, 
horse, pull, etc., the words having been previously used in oral 

or reading lessons. 

Duplicate lists of words similar to the following. The child may 

# 

copy them in two columns, the two words of opposite meaning 
being placed side by side. This may be followed by the writing of 
sentences containing the words. 


quiet 

deceitful 

opaque 

• 

large 

truthful 

noisy 

tiny 

firm 

mellow 

transparent 


Duplicate a column of words similar to the following, leaving 
space at right of column where the pupil is to write words of 
opposite meaning. ■ ' 

hard 

sweet 

empty 

liquid 

black 

honest 

long 

cold 

ripe 

right 

Duplicate verses like the following on the outside of envelopes; 
also on separate slips of cardboard, the latter to be cut into single 
words and placed in the envelopes. Pupils are to build the com¬ 
plete verse on their desks. 

* 
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More advanced pupils may select nouns, adjectives and verbs, 
placing each in a column. The verses may finally be learned and 

ft 

then written from memory. 


“Dainty milkweed babies, 

. | -j ' A * r , . * ' >• 

Floating in the air, 

ft 

Soft and white as feathers 


Sailing everywhere. 

*# 


How I wish this morning 
I could sail like you; 
Over hill and valley 

ft 

\ ft * * , v . 

I’d go floating, too.” 
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A GEOGRAPHY REVIEW 

f 

A . 

•\ • 

Duplicate an abundant supply of outline maps of Western Hemi¬ 
sphere or of a familiar continent. Also lists similar to those be¬ 
low. Children will write the several numbers in such place on 
the map as will properly locate the items given. 


1. island 

2. cape 

# 

3. peninsula 

4. isthmus 

5. mountain range 

6. river 

* 

' / V ~ - i 

7. lake 

8. bay 

9. gulf * 

10. strait 


1. Atlantic Ocean 

2. Pacific Ocean 

9 

3. Gulf of Mexico 

4. Lake Superior 

5. Ohio River 

6. Great Salt Lake 

7. Amazon River 

8. Andes Mountains 

9. Caribbean Sea 


1. New York City 

f 

2. Chicago 

P A 

3. San Francisco 

4. New Orleans 

5. St. Louis 

f 

6. Ottawa 

7. Quebec 

8. Mexico City 

9. Rio Janeiro 

10. Buenos Ayres 


same map may 


10. Cape Horn 

By using wax crayons of different colors, the 
be used for several of these lists of ten names. 


For older children, studying geography, the maps of the conti¬ 
nents, taken from worn out textbooks, may be mounted and cut 
up. It is a good plan in preparing these cut-up maps to cut along 
the coast line before further dissecting them, in order to impress 

the form of the continent more definitely in rebuilding. 

/ 0 

Dissected maps of the United States, cut on state lines, may be 
had of the school supply dealers, and are used to advantage with 
the younger classes in geography. The cost is nominal. 

t , • 
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Outline maps, which cost but a trifle, may be colored with 
crayon by the children, mounted and cut up as above. 
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CUT UP PICTURES 


Mount pictures that have an interest for children on heavy card¬ 
board and press them in a heavy book until perfectly dry to pre¬ 
vent warping or curling. Colored pictures are .more attractive to 
children and may be found in magazines or old readers. Cut the 
pictures on straight lines into irregular forms—not too difficult— 
and place in an envelope. 

4 

The children may put the pieces together to make the complete 
pictures and, if sufficiently advanced, write sentences or little stories 

about them. 

For the very young children, select pictures of animals, birds, 
boys, girls, fruit, vegetables and familiar objects, mount them and 
print the name across the top or vertically at the side with the 
large rubber type. Then cut the pictures in strips, each strip bear¬ 
ing a single letter of the name. When the strips are correctly 
placed by the children the names of the objects are impressed upon 
them in a helpful way. 

• t A jL i jt • * J s f 

Several attractive sets of these cut up pictures are sold by the 
school supply houses, and will be found very useful. 

/' ‘ • 
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CLAY MODELING 


The plastic or prepared clay should be used. It is sanitary, does 
not harden and may be used over and over again without moisten¬ 
ing or preparation. Children delight in using it. A piece, not 
over a half pound, should be the property of each child, kept in 
a box in his desk and used only by himself. It is needless to say 
that the hands must be clean before using clay. A paper should 
be laid on the desk to protect it from the clay. Some practice in 
handling under the teacher’s supervision should precede free or 
unsupervised work. 

Let the children model fruit, vegetables, vases, furniture, tools, 
playthings with objects before them on their own desks if possible. 

These exercises may be followed by modeling from memory any 
of the forms previously modeled. 

Free modeling of objects connected with the lessons of experi¬ 
ences of the day are helpful and interesting; also modeling the 
objects necessary to illustrate a story or poem. 

t 

Clay modeling has all the educative value of free cutting, with 
the added element of three dimension work, and should by all 
means be included in the teacher’s program of seat work. 
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PAPER CUTTING 


Drawing, engine colored or construction paper is best for cut¬ 
ting exercises. Each child should have a pair of sharp pointed 
scissors. 


Many paper cutting exercises may be given by duplicating the 
outlines of the objects on the paper to be used. These outlines 

• 4 i * • 

will, of course, be planned by the teacher to connect with the other 
work of the day or season. 

Much enjoyment and profit comes from cutting out objects, ani¬ 
mals, flowdrs, etc., found in magazines, advertisements, mail order 
and florists’ catalogs. The mere cutting is of little value unless a 
definite use for the cuttings is planned and carried out. They 
may be used to paste on or in booklets, to furnish the rooms of a 

s * • *§ 

doll’s house, to paste on cards for number work, to illustrate read¬ 
ing or language work or other similar purposes. 

After children have some facility in the use of scissors, free 
cutting (without pattern or outline, but sometimes with the object 
before them) is by far the most interesting and educative. 

These cuttings are crude but they make concrete the child’s 

• » » 

mental images, stimulate the imagination and through interest 
impress the essentials of the lessons upon which they are based. 
If not overdone, free cutting is a very valuable form of seat work 
for children in the first three grades. 

• k . I i • 

As a valuable variation of these exercises, free tearing may be 
given. The child is given a sheet of paper from which he tears, t 
in outline an animal, bird, flower or other object of interest, which 

4 

may be used in the same ways as the cuttings, though the tearing 
must usually be done on a larger scale than is necessary in cutting 
with scissors. The outlines will always be irregular and crude, 
but many of the torn forms will be found surprisingly good. 

In free cutting or tearing, the child’s mind is not limited merely 

I . 

by an outline. He sees the object before him or mentally, as a 
solid, and his cutting is based upon the true form, which he more 
nearly realizes in his product. 
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Cut pictures of vegetables or flowers, as found in seed catalogs, 
and paste on paper, leaving blank spaces for future language 

exercises. - ' — 

The teacher may duplicate many copies of small objects or de¬ 
signs which can be cut out by pupils and pasted for borders or 

number sheets. 


















Children may cut language paper in strips on the ruled lines to 
use in weaving. 

Rule engine paper in half inch widths and let children cut into 
strips for weaving. 

Children may trace squares, circles and triangles on engine paper, 

cut, lay and paste to make border. 

Cut the same forms free hand, lay and paste to form border. 
Cut free hand, fruits, vegetables, animals, trees, leaves and other 
objects, especially those called for by the day’s reading or lan¬ 
guage work. 

Cut jack-o-lanterns, owls and cats for Hallowe’en; pilgrims, the 
Mayflower ship, wishbone for Thanksgiving; toys, stockings, trees, 
holly for Christmas; hatchet and cherries for February 22nd, and 
so on for each holiday season. If appropriate colors of engine 
paper are used for these cuttings, many pleasing uses may be found 

for them. 

Cut wigwams, Indians, bows and arrows, canoes in connection 

with talks on the Indians or Hiawatha; igloos, kayaks, white bears 

% 

for the Eskimo lessons. 

Cut spade, rake, watering pot, wheelbarrow at garden planting 
time. 
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Cuttings furnish excellent material for coloring with crayons. 

Flowers, leaves and stems, or fruit and vegetables with leaves, may 

be cut separately from the proper colors of engine paper and 

then pasted to make a whole. These cuttings, mounted on strips 

of paper make bright, ornamental borders for the blackboard or 
wall panels. 

$ 

By grouping and pasting the cuttings upon blackboard or mount¬ 
ing board after coloring, attractive Indians, Eskimo, Pilgrim or Hol¬ 
land villages or groups may be made, which will be a delight to 

every child participating. 

# 
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Many of the simple stories of the grade may be illustrated in a 

similar way. The Three Bears, The Little Red Hen, Little Red 

Riding-hood, Robinson Crusoe: also the nursery rhymes such as 

Little Boy Blue, Jack and Jill, Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe 

etc.: and such poems as The Village Blacksmith, The Night Before 

Christmas, and many of Robert Louis Stevenson’s child rhymes 
that children love so well. 

0 

9 

Silhouettes, cut from black or opaque paper, pasted on a sheet of 

thin white or yellow paper make an interesting, novel transparency 
to hang in the classroom window. 

Here are some good suggestions clipped from a teacher’s maga¬ 
zine: 

“Use parquetry circles for balloons. Cut a man freehand. Paste 
the parquetry circles in a group over'his head, and with lead pen¬ 
cil draw strings down to the man’s hand. (The mounting should 
be done on white or light gray paper.) 

t * t ' . t 

“Paint a sheet of drawing paper green to look like a meadow. Cut 

paper and toads from brown paper. 
Paste on the green of the meadow. 

• 9 

• * 

“Cut a circle about six inches in diameter. Draw a horizontal 
line a little above the horizontal diameter. Color the line and 
above it a very dark blue (with crayons or water colors). Color 
the lower part blue also, but not quite so dark. Cut freehand from 
yellow paper a crescent moon, and many little stars. Paste these 
on the dark upper part (sky). On the lower part, paste three 
different sized white sailboats cut freehand. Paste the larger boats 
in the foreground and the smaller farther back. 
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“Color a similar circle, dark blue sky, a dark horizontal line, and 
a light blue in waves for the sea. Mount on the dark sky in an 
irregular line sea gulls with outspread wings, cut freehand fiom 

white paper. 

“Find a good picture of an automobile in some paper or magazine. 
Take out the page and holding a sheet of drawing paper under the 
picture, cut out the automobile carefully. This gi\es you the out¬ 
line of the auto on the drawing paper. Take this cutting, color 
it red or gray and mount on a heavier paper, sketching in the 
road, and adding trees or bushes as fancy dictates. In this case, 
make and color the scene first, and then paste on the auto. This 
will make an up-to-date little poster. 

• i - n • ** 1‘ v * f • 4' * y \ . * 

“Let the children cut a sailboat freehand. Use black papei, or 
let them cut the boat from white paper and color it black with 
crayons. Make a good-sized boat. Take a six by nine sheet of 
drawing paper. Have the children place it lengthwise before them. 
With blue crayon draw a horizontal line dividing the paper in 
halves. Paint the upper half in sunset . colors, red, orange, yellow 
and purple—the lower half a dark blue for the water. Paste the 
sailboat on the sheet, so that the upper part oU the sail comes 
against the sunset sky, and a pretty little picture is the lesult. 

“Take a piece of dark mounting board. Cut a house from light 
brown or dark red paper. Paste this on the mounting board near 
the top. Cut trees freehand and color them. Paste them on eithei 
side of the house. Then paste a strip of light brown paper, lead¬ 
ing from the house, for a path. Cut and color sunflowers, and 
hollyhocks and paste on either side of the path. Cut a well-curb 
and well-sweep, or pump, from dark paper and paste some place in 
the garden. Cut and paste at the lower edge of the mounting 
board a fence and gate of . dark paper, thus making a pretty little 

cottage scene. ’ ‘ ' /■■ 

4 

“Cut from black or dark paper figures carrying umbrellas. Mount 
on heavy light colored paper or pasteboard, and with black crayon 
make oblique strokes for rain. Call the picture ‘An April Day.’ 

f 

“Cut pieces of manila paper to represent broken egg shells and 
from black and yellow cut round, fat little chickens and mount 

them on a medium gray board.” 

Duplicate outline of fruit jar, like pattern but without label. 
Also a set of labels—Plum, Peach, Cherry, Strawberry, Orange, 






Pineapple, Tomato, etc. Children may color jar red for cherry, 
strawberry, tomato, yellow for peach and pineapple, orange for 
orange, green or purple for plum or grape. Then paste on each 
jar the proper label and finally cut out the jar. These may be 
mounted on a long strip of manila or craft paper and put on 
blackboard or wall as a shelf of * preserves. An especially inter¬ 
esting exercise during canning time in the fall. 



as models in the free tearing or cutting of letters and figures. 
Colored engine paper is fine for this work. The letters made by 
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the children should be as large as shown on page 54 or larger. The 
letters may be used to form the pupils’ names, names of the days 
of the week, months, holidays, etc., and the figures for various 
simple number problems. Each exercise should be for a particular 
purpose, and may be finished appropriately by pasting the word 
or problem on a sheet of engine paper to. take home. 
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NUMBER EXERCISES 

#'•# . * ’ • 

Duplicate the numbers and their names as shown below. Cut on 
the lines and require the children to place the names against the 
proper numbers. After this is done, let them build the names with 
letter cards to impress the correct spelling. Later, they may write 
from memory the numbers followed by their names. 





1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


one 


two 


three 


four 


five 


six 


seven 


eight 


nine 






19 


20 


30 


40 


50 


00 


70 


80 


nineteen 


90 


100 


twenty 


thirty 

forty 


fifty 


sixty 


seventy 




ighty 


ninety 


one hundred 
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To further fix the number names in the pupils’ minds, duplicate 
such exercises as follows. Cut on lines and require pupils to rebuild 
properly. 



Duplicate sheets like the following. Cut on lines. Pupils place 
properly the slips completing the equations. The exercise may be 
copied on paper after completion and inspected for correctness. 

This form of exercise may be used for drill and review of all 
the number facts and processes within the child’s attainment. It 
will be noticed that the exercise below covers all the facts of the 

tables of fours. 



1X4 

3X4 

7X4 

10x4 

8 - 5-4 

20-~4 

, 48-r-4 - 

36-f-4 

i 4 

14 of 24 

14- of 16 

14 of 44 

14 of 32 

= 4 

- 2 

# 4 r 

= 6 

* 1 

-12 

• 

— 5 

— 4 

% 

-28 

#' • 

—12 

• 

• * 

=11 

-40 

i 

= 9 

= 8 

* 












































































Duplicate sheets like the following. The children may write the 

results opposite the numbers or may make complete equations on a 
separate slip of paper. 
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Cut pictures of furniture and dishes from old catalogues. Mount 

them and set the tables with dishes. 

0 

Draw horizontal lines across paper to represent shelves. Arrange 
dishes on shelves and paste. If some attention is given to this 
arrangement, the completed sheets may become the basis for inter¬ 
esting number work. - 

Cut out pictures of fruit, vegetables, flowers, shrubs and trees. 
Paste them in various groupings and use for number lessons. The 

children will enjoy and profit by cutting and pasting such pictures. 

# 

% 

Duplicate cards similar to the following, as a review of various 
measures previously studied. The number of circles may be varied 
by including originally only a small number, and adding more with 
pen and ink as desired. 


o o o 

O O O O O O ' 

o o o 

0 • 

Each circle represents a dime. How much altogether? 

Each circle represents a half-dollar. How many dollars? 
Each circle represents % of a. pound. How many pounds? 
Each circle represents 2 pounds. How many pourids? 

Each circle represents 1 pint. How many quarts? 

Each circle represents 1 quart. How many gallons? 

• £ — - . • ' . 

Each circle represents 1 inch. How many feet? 

Each circle represents 1 foot. How many yards? 


Rule a sheet of 6x9 cardboard as shown on next page. With a 
straight-edge and a sharp pen-knife enough sheets may be cut at 
once for the entire class/ Cut first on the vertical lines, then on the 
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shorter ones. Give a set of the various oblongs and squares and a 

measure each form and write the dimen¬ 
sions inside, as shown on the diagram. 

I 



With cardboard circle let children draw groups of marbles and 
color them to illustrate number exercises like the following: 

2 + 2 = 

2+3 = 

' , - 2+4= ■ '■ ' 

2 + 2 + 2 = 


2X2= 

2X3= ' ■ 

2X4= 

• • p 

Let the children cut old calendar sheets into squares each con- 

# A 

taining one number. These may be pasted on strawboard, and 

short, narrow strips of white or black paper pasted between to 

make the signs-b X -r- =, leaving some part of each equation 

blank. The sheets may then be used for number work, either 
oral or written. 
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Simple exercises like the following may be duplicated and used 
to familiarize the pupils with the use of the foot rule. First grade 
children should be provided with rulers graduated in inches only. 
The pupils, if sufficiently advanced, may write sentence telling 
what he has done—“I made a line 1 inch long.” 

Make a line 1 inch long. 

Make a line three times as long 

Make a line 2x2 inches long 

m » p\ ivH 4 j? ‘ i* jE m ^ . • 

Rule a long line on your paper. Mark it off in inches and number 
the inches. 

Measure your forefinger and draw a line as many inches long. 

- 4 # 

Measure the top edge of your book and draw a line as many 

P , 4|r' 

inches long. 

0 

Measure the side edge of your book and draw a line half as 
many inches long. 

^ \ 

t t 

Draw an oblong 2 inches by 4 inches. Inside of it draw an 
oblong 1 inch by 2 inches. 

# 

Draw a 1 inch, a 2 inch and a 3 inch line and another line as 
long as all three of the others. 


r 



PAPER AND CARDBOARD FORMS 




These forms consist of one inch squares, circles, triangles, etc., in 

a variety of colors. Use the cardboard forms for laying; the paper 
ones for pasting. 

* ^ f • 

Children may trace around a cardboard square or circle with 
pencil to make several “boxes” in which words of lesson may be 

written. Number combinations same way 

0 

Trace squares as above and draw the two diameters in each. The 
two diagonals. 

, ' • . . ’ * : *•* V % 

Trace squares, divide by line into vertical, horizontal or diag¬ 
onal halves. Color one half of each figure. 

Trace ten squares. Color six of them. (Many similar problems.) 

Use circle or triangle instead of square for any of the above 
exercises. 

’ * ' , T ’’ ' * * \ ' • 

Using colored paper squares, circles or both, lay and paste various 
border designs. Cut strips of colored paper inch wide and 
paste at top and bottom to limit the design. 


















Lay and paste paper squares or circles to make simple number 
problems. The problem in figures may be written at bottom or on 
back of sheet. 










3X3=9 

4 

m * H J m , 4k * *■ ^ % * 

• ^ 

Subtraction problems may be indicated by using forms of two 
colors. It is not a good plan to use different forms, as square and 
circle, in the same problem. 






Sort a mixed lot of forms, square, circle, oblong, triangle, dia¬ 
mond both by form and by color. 

Lay and paste paper forms in symmetrical designs. 



Trace and color designs made by combinations of forms. 

Use cardboard squares or circles in laying number facts on 
desks, using two or more colors. With letter or number cards 
lay statements of these number facts or combinations. 



Three twos are six. 

3+2=6 

2 + 2 + 2 = 6 . 

Cut parquetry circles into halves and quarters and mount in a 

regular design, permitting the children to use their own ingenuity 

both in arrangement and choice of colors, but encouraging and 

• V 

leading them to regular or symmetrical groupings. 
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PARQUETRY BLOCKS 

These blocks afford fascinating occupation to little children, and 
more than most other seat work material, they develop the in- 

ventive powers. Numberless designs, pleasing both in arrange- 

# • 

ment and in color combinations, are possible with these blocks. 
With ruler and pencil, second or third grade children can copy 
these original designs on paper and color them with crayons, mak¬ 
ing very attractive borders or all-over patterns that often are really 

- * t 

worth while. 
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Dominos may be made by the teacher on 1x2 inch pieces of 
cardboard by using gummed dots to represent the numbers on 
the two ends. 

Much more satisfactory, however, are the printed cardboard sets 
sold by the school supply dealers. They are very inexpensive and 
include all the combinations below ten. 

The following exercises are suggestive of many that may be 
given. They are interesting to the children and very helpful in 

the early arithmetic work. 

% % 

Starting with any domino, match others on either end, and con¬ 
tinue until as many as possible are matched in a continuous line. 

Lay a domino—say blank-four—horizontally in upper left-hand 
corner of desk. To this match another—four-three, for instance— 
laying it with the four directly under the previous four and the 
three projecting to the right. A three-domino is matched to this 
in the same way, and so on, until a line of steps extends to the 
lower right corner of desk. Practice on the table of twos may be 
had by writing the sums of each two numbers matched, as “Two 
fours are eight,” “Two threes are six.” 

t 

Lay all the blanks in a horizontal row with the numbers on the 
other ends in sequence below. 

Proceed in the same way with the one-domino, placing all the 
ones at the top and the other numbers in sequence below. Twos, 
threes, etc., may be matched in the same way. An exercise in 
addition may be had with any of these series by writing the sum of 
the two numbers in each vertical row, thus: 2 plus 4—6. 

Duplicate or print a series of combinations under ten on cards. 
Give a card to each child and have him select dominos containing 
the same combinations and lay them in the same order on his 

desk. He may then write them as in the preceding exercise. 

# 

Using the dominos as patterns, the children may draw oblongs on 
paper, placing in each the figures corresponding to the numbers on 
the domino. If the oblongs are drawn vertically, a more advanced 
exercise may then be had by writing the sum below each oblong. 
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Lay a row of dominos, in sequence or otherwise, with the larger 
numbers at the top. Then write the differences between upper and 
lower numbers, thus: “Six less four is two,” etc. ' 

• 1 i' : \ < « . * > • .* * . . ; • | '/ 

Place a domino—four-two for example—horizontally with the 
four to the left. On this place another four-domino so that the 
four covers the two of the first one. Lay another four-domino 
similarly on the second one, and so on, finishing with double-four. 

f * / f * • } • 1 sj 

# ;• # ) * + / 

The row when finished should show only fours. 

Give six or eight dominos to each child and have him write the 

figui es foi each combination on paper, drawing a line below and 

placing the sum or difference beneath. In the same manner a writ¬ 
ten or oral exercise in multiplication may be given. 

Match dominos to form the outline of a square or oblong. Then 
give sum of each two adjacent. numbers. 

0 m ■ * 4 « •• 

Arrange the dominos as above but without matching. Give sums 

or products of each two adjacent numbers. 

« * 

Combinations pf three or more numbers for more advanced 

classes may be had by laying a domino horizontally, another below 

it and a third below that. Then give the sum of the three numbers 

in each vertical column. This exercise permits an almost infinite 
variety of combinations. , 








SPECIAL SEAT WORK BY MONTHS 

# * ' > 

While many of the exercises previously described are or may 
be adapted to the various seasons and holidays of the school year, 
a few additional ones of seasonal • interest have been grouped by 
months in the following pages. These will be used, not to the 
exclusion of those preceding, but, rather, to supplement them by 
making use of the children’s interests and experiences as the chang¬ 
ing seasons and their holidays bring material and opportunity to 
relieve the routine of the regular school work. 

4 

SEPTEMBER 

Following oral language lessons on golden-rod, apples, pears, 
grapes, etc., let children cut out, color and paste in borders, posters • 
or booklets duplicated outlines of these and other early fall objects 
of interest. 

Trace, color purple, cut out and paste circles from one-half to 
one inch in diameter, making bunches of grapes. Drawn in stems 
with green crayon. If arranged in regular rows, two at top, fol- 
lowed by three, three, two and one, or similar groups, these grape 
clusters may form the basis of simple written number exercises. 

The fruit and preserve jar exercise mentioned elsewhere will fit 
in well with this month’s work. 

Duplicate outlines of apples or pears, not too large. Children 
color, cut and arrange for number expressions. 











apple, stem, seeds, skin, pulp, core, red, yellow, sweet, sour, mellow, 
hard; the result of previous oral or reading lessons. 

• . • • 4 

# H 

Duplicate in outline a good-sized dish or plate. Let children cut 
free-hand and color as they like the various fruits of the season, 
and paste them to make a heaping plateful. Then write the names 
of the fruits or little sentences about them at bottom or on back 
of sheet. 

I 

Print, or duplicate in print the following verse. Children may 
copy in script in center of sheet and draw and color in the margins 
golden-rod, corn, apple-trees and apples. Finally commit the verse 
to memory and recite or write it. 

“The golden-rod is yellow, 

m _ N • 

0 

9 

The corn is turning brown, 

The trees in apple orchards 

< 

With fruit are bending down.” 


OCTOBER 

Cut and color corn stalks, ears of corn, pumpkins, etc., and use 
for blackboard border or posters. 

Cut and color in autumn tints (red, yellow, brown and green) 
maple, oak, sumac and other leaves. Paste to form posters or 

use for blackboard decoration or booklet covers. 

0 

0 _ 

Draw, cut and color Columbus’ ships and Spanish flag. 

0 ^ ^ * 9 —* 

Duplicate outline of squirrel. Children color, cut and write on 
back such words as squirrel, tree, nuts, acorns, climb, run, eat, 
chatter. 

Duplicate in outline a fairly large ear of corn, either with or 
without husk and silk. Children color, cut out and write on back 
such words as corn, leaves, husks, yellow, kernels, ear, stalk, or 
the following verse: 

“Heap high the farmer’s wintry hoard, 

* 

Heap high the golden corn! 

“No richer gift has Autumn poured 

v • ® t 

From out her lavish horn!” 
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For Hallowe’en, duplicate outlines of jack-o-lantern, owl, witch 
on broomstick, black cat. Children may color, cut out and use 
for booklet covers, favors, decorations and borders. 

Use small duplicated outlines of owl, brownie, black cat, jack- 
o-lantern, etc., as material for the seat work in number. 

Black and yellow engine, coated or crepe paper will add interest 
to the cutting and pasting exercises of Hallowe’en week. 

NOVEMBER 

• % • 

After a talk upon the migration of birds, let children cut free¬ 
hand or from duplicated outlines flying birds of several sizes, color 
and mount them in groups, which may be used for written number 

exercises. Birds of larger sizes can be combined into grateful 

• 4 ‘ • 

groups for posters or blackboard decoration. 



Print or duplicate in print the following verse: 


“The brown birds are flying 
Like leaves through the air. 

They turn to the South, 

# # 

For summer is there.” 


Children copy in script on large sheet and paste or draw free¬ 
hand groups of flying birds in the margins about it. The verse 

# 

should be committed to memory, recited and written. 
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Following oral lessons on Pilgrims, children may cut free-hand 
or from duplicated outlines old-fashioned fireplace, kettles, andirons, 
crane, cradle, spinning-wheel, log house, axe, cross-cut saw, gun, 
candle, Pilgrim hats, Indians and turkeys. Color and mount in 
booklet, writing name or simple description of each picture below it. 

Draw Indians and wigwams freehand in varying groups and make 
number problems to correspond. 

0 

Duplicate outlines of candle, kettle, cradle, etc., color, cut and 
paste in groups to serve as basis for number work. 

Duplicate outline of turkey. Children color and cut. Then draw 

large tree on blackboard and mount turkeys in varying groups in 

branches and on ground. Use as basis for written number sen¬ 
tences. 

With such duplicated outlines as are called for in the foregoing 

exercises, let the children arrange and paste the various pictures 

on a large sheet to make a poster of Pilgrim homes and out¬ 
door life. 

For Thanksgiving, duplicate outlines of turkey, wishbone, pump¬ 
kin, Mayflower, Pilgrims, Indians, etc. Children color, cut and use 
for appropriate decorations, favors, booklets, etc. 



DECEMBER 

% 

Teacher may draw or cut from green paper and mount on 
blackboard or mounting board, a large Christmas tree. Let chil- 
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Teacher may prepare on blackboard a large outline drawing of 
a fireplace. Children may measure, cut and color oblongs for 
bricks to be pasted in place to cover the fireplace outline, perhaps 
writing their names and the things they would like for Christmas 
on their bricks. The fireplace may be completed by cutting and 
pasting in place a row of stockings of various sizes, a wreath or 
festoons of holly leaves, and a number of appropriate gifts upon 

the mantel and hearth. 

Cut many tissue paper circles. Fold into quarters on the two 
diameters and string them through the centers, enough so that 
when unfolded and fluffed out they will make soft, pretty balls for 

decorations. 

s • ^ 

Duplicate holly leaves and holly berries. Let children color, cut 
and paste to decorate such little gifts as they m$y be preparing, or 
the sheets of paper in which gifts are to be wrapped. They may 
also paste leaves and berries in a border along two sides of a 
sheet on which they have written the following or a similar verse: 

“Christmas is loving and giving, 

• ^ • 

Christmas is serving, too, 

And in making life seem worth living 

+ 

To others less lucky than you.” 
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The holly leaves and berries may also be pasted on blackboard 

# * 

or a sheet of paper to make an effective wreath or festoon. If 

pasted on paper, the wreath may be cut out as a whole when dry. 

# 

_ • 

Duplicate an outline picture of Santa Claus with his sack. 
Children may color, cut and mount or write on back as many 
seasonable words as they know. 

Duplicate outlines of Christmas bells, one to four inches high or 
larger. Children may color in a variety of colors and cut out. 
Write Christmas message or list of Christmas words .on back. 








A number of bells of various sizes may be grouped and mounted 
on blackboard, and strips of colored engine or crepe paper pasted 
to represent ribbons holding the group together. Or the bells may 

be pasted in a border for blackboard and joined in pairs or threes 

# 

by paper ribbons. The cut out holly leaves will combine grace¬ 
fully with the bells. 


A number of plain white bells with a colored one at front and 
back, tied together at top with ribbon or fancy cord, will make 
a pleasing Christmas booklet, the inside pages to be used for 
Christmas greetings, verses or pasting as may best meet the 
ability of the class. 


JANUARY 

* 

% * ' < » 




Cut free hand or from duplicated outlines, houses and bare 
trees, using dark colored (brown, blue or black) engine paper or 
silhouette paper. Across the center of a sheet of white paper or 
cardboard draw a dark line for a horizon. Paste the trees and 
houses to form a winter landscape, pasting the smaller cuttings first 

• •* ' r ff * \ * 9 * ''* * 0 - « # 

and nearest the horizon. 
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Paste together on the long edge a dark (blue or gray) and a 

white nine-inch oblong, the dark above the white, to represent sky 

and snow covered land. Cut Eskimos, dogs, sleds, igloos, polar 

bears and seals, and paste to make an Arctic landscape. 

% 

_ * f 

Children trace three-inch circles on white paper and cut out to 
represent snowballs. On them write the words “snow, ice, cold, 
winter, ball, white, play,” or little sentences containing these words. 

Use small cuttings of snowballs, sleds, polar bears, etc., to paste 
little problems for number work. 

Children print or lay with letter cards the JANUARY. 
Below it they may write or build as many words as they can make 
by using only the letters found in the original word, as an, any. 
jar, jay, ran, run, ray, etc. With appropriate words, this device 
can be used on many occasions to the children’s advantage. 

January is a good month for keeping a weather record calendar, 
though if continued month after month, children are very apt to 

* V ^ r * : . f .*•'/' * 4 i : ; ' ' 1 ‘ * • 

tire of it. Rule a sheet of writing or drawing paper into inch 
squares to allow one square for each day in the month. Record 
daily in successive squares the number and the word “Fair,” 
“Cloudy,” “Rain,” or “Snow” as conditions demand. Or, if pre¬ 
ferred, the squares may be colored day by day to indicate weather 
conditions, using the upper half of the square for Fair (blue) or 
Cloudy (black) and the lower half for Snow (white), Rain (blue) 
or Bare Ground (brown). 

Duplicate or cut from cardboard patterns of snow man. Children 

• • • ,i* . .■ 

may trace, cut out and paste on dark paper. They may also cut 
evergreen trees (use December pattern), color green and paste be¬ 
hind and about the snow man. An effective poster may be made 

• “ W jr m 

by first pasting white paper across the lower third of a gray 
mounting sheet to indicate snow covered ground and winter sky. 

FEBRUARY 

Duplicate drawing of log cabin and rail fence. Children color 
it with crayons and below it write or build words like log, cabin, 
door, chimney, roof, rail, axe, fence, etc., or write little sentences 
about the picture or about Lincoln’s boyhood. 

Let the children write one below another, seven words or sen¬ 
tences the initial letters of which will spell LINCOLN. Use the 
words WASHINGTON and VALENTINE DAY in the same way. 
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Duplicate three or four-inch circles divided by lines as shown. 

Color the various sectors red, white and blue, as' indicated, leaving 

the border white. Paste in the center a picture of Lincoln or 
Washington. * 



^ • 
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A smaller circle of cardboard colored in the same way will make 
an attractive badge by pasting from the lower side a red, a white 
and a blue streamer made of engine or tissue paper. A large 
white W or L may be pasted in the middle of the circle 

Using a three-inch cardboard circle colored as above, a windmill 

r 9 

may be made by cutting along the curved and the right hand sides 
of each white section and bending them backward slightly on their 
third side. Through the center of the circle drive a pin into the 

end of a slender stick!of soft wood,'to serve as a handle. 

% 

Duplicate shields about four inches across, similar to pattern 
below. These may be colored with crayon, making the top blue 
and the alternate stripes red (seven red and six white). Then cut 
the shield on the outside border line and mount on dark paper, 
binish by pasting a small picture of Lincoln or Washington in 
center of shield. This exercise may be varied by tracing and cutting 
the blue section and the red stripes from engine paper and pasting 
in place on the shield. An American flag can be made in the same 
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way. Small stars are practically impossible for children to cut, 

but the effect may be obtained on either shield or flag by very small 

% 

squares of white pasted on the blue. 



Make red, white and blue paper chains, grouping two, three or 
four links of each color successively, or following groups of white 
with those of red and blue alternately. Paper chains of solid 
colors, red, white and blue may be suspended from a string stretched 
across a window to form an effective sash curtain or may be 
twisted loosely in threes to make red, white and blue festoons. 

Duplicate a number of small hearts in outline (on red paper, if 
possible). If on white paper, let children color them with red 
crayon. Cut out and paste in various groups to illustrate the num¬ 
ber problems of Valentine week. 












the central space write such a Valentine Day sentiment as the 
ability of the children .will permit. For the smaller children, the 
sentiment may be printed or duplicated by the teacher. 

MARCH 

As this month includes no general holidays or anniversaries, the 
teacher may vary the seat work by connecting it with oral nature 
lessons. March is the month of winds. At least, it is the month 
whose winds make a vivid impression upon the child, either from 
their warmth in contrast with the bitter winds of winter, or in 
their sudden alternations of warmth and chill. 

The story of Aeolus appeals to children in this connection. 

• _ 

Sentences may be built or written from duplicated copies or 
independently, such as: 


The .north wind is cold. 

The south wind is warm. 

The east wind is damp. 

The west wind is dry. 

% 1 0 i * A 
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Following this, as connected with the subject of winds, may come 
talks about kites, weather-cocks (the story of the Little Half-chick), 

the sails of boats, windmills and the Holland people and children. 

• — • • 

From these subjects, treated orally, much interesting seat work will 
naturally develop. A few suggestions follow. 





Duplicate outline of kite at top of paper and below, the following 

• . # • 

or similar sentences. 
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I......a kite. - 

John.a kite. 

You.a kite. 

My brother...a kitfe. 

Fred.....two kites. 

M 

Fred and I....,.......three kites. 

% J • , 

has has has have have have 

• • ■ ' . - ‘ * • • ‘ ' * x 

Cut the last line into single words to be used in . filling the 

« • • 

blanks. Children may then copy the completed sentences, and may 
also color or decorate the kite with such designs as their fancy 
dictates. Other verbs may profitably be used in similar exercises. 

Fold a paper square on its two diagonals. Cut on each diagonal 
nearly to the center. Fold the alternate points over to the center, 
stick a pin through all and into the end of a slender stick, making a 
practicable windmill. 



Duplicate a row of kites at the top of the sheets and below sen¬ 
tences like the following, the words in the last line being used to 

# *• % 

fill the blanks. 
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A kite has.sticks. 

Two kites have.sticks. 

Three kites have...sticks. 

I « i * ' N b, 1 | N AjJ1 >h •• % ^ 

Four kites have.sticks. 

One kite has.sides. 

# 

_ ^ , * * • / ■ ■ * / • x 

Two kites have..—=.i_sides. 

• * r .• 7 v 

.. • . • ■ x . 

t f / v 

Three kites have.....sides. 

• ^ 

# % 

A kite has...L.tail. 

" ^ * ; '/ V •; «. ' » - Jk i f ; - y y - - r • 

Four kites have.tails. 

v 

two four six eight four eight twelve- one four 

- t W 

Duplicate various combinations of groups of wooden shoes, to be 

used in written number exercises or built with number cards. 

# 

V * •• 4 . F 

| «#• 

• % „ 4 ‘ * w I 

«* . • . % 

v • f * •’ »’ 

• • ■* #. • * 

• m 

• # * a. ^ , __ * f - - 

^ < r J % • 

APRIL 

^ 0 

* • 

% 

f i i“ 

t * A 4 * 1 % #• 

r ^ 

• > 

• 4 • 

# * ./'r' 

Paste pussy willows in groups to illustrate various number facts 

and write sentences such as ‘‘Two pussy willows and three pussy 
willows are five pussy willows.” 

* * # # t 1 ^ 

• • 4 + • 

Duplicate or let children draw pussy willows in groups and use 
as above. 

ft 

_ . _ - 4 k 0 9 • 

Write or find in the reader and copy, five words or sentences 
the initials of whose first words will spell MARCH. 


March winds are cold. 

• - % „ . ’ * ~ ~ •«< 

0 ^ % • 

All the snow - is gone. 

% 

* 

^ # f 

Roy found some pussy willows. 

Can you see my violet? 

Helen saw a robin. 

4 * ** • 1 k ^ * ft . IK 1 

^ 4 I t • • | 

•• v 1 ^ i • 

. , • . *. • • "v «v* ^ * 

Following a talk about the birds they have seen this month, let 
the children write sentences containing the following or similar 
words: spring, robin, nest, tree, eggs, blue, etc. 

I 

# 

Duplicate outline of robin and below it the words Robin Red¬ 
breast, tree, nest, eggs, blue, etc. Let children color the robin, 
build the words, and write little sentences containing them. 
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Duplicate outline of Easter lily. Let children color, cut and mount 
diagonally on a sheet of light blue paper. Then cut an oblong of 
white or yellow paper, write on it “A joyous Easter to you! ’ and 

mount below the lily. , 



Write words or sentences, the initial letters of which will spell 

EASTER LILY. 

* .7 ^. > » 

Duplicate outline of little chicken. Children color, cut and mount 
one or more chicks. Also duplicate words like the following: hen. 

t *? ... - : r ' • • 

I -'L * ’ ~ _ 
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mother, eggs, chicks, hatch, coop, cornmeal, feathers, downy, soft 
peep, shell, etc., which the children may build and 


sentences based on oral lessons. 


use in little 


Dupl 


outline of rabbit on white paper. Let children cut and 


write on back words or sentences about rabbits 
lesson. 


Precede by oral 













Duplicate outlines of eggs in various sizes 
suits their fancy, cut and mount; or write 
Greeting,” and use for Easter cards. 


Children may coloi 
on them “An Eastei 


Cut from dark paper an open umbrella. Mount and write below 


Rain, rain, go away, 

Come again some other day 


MAY 


Children may draw and color pictures of the little onions, rad¬ 
ishes, etc., grown in their home gardens. With these as decora¬ 
tions for their papers, let them write little sentences about theii 


gardens or about the vegetables 


If necessary, a list of words ma\ 


be duplicated to aid them in writing 

- Children draw pictures, color, and write sentences about the 
various birds they have seen, their nests and eggs. Oral lessons 
should develop love and protection for the birds. 


Children paste engine paper or color with crayon 


a sheet repre 


senting sky (light blue) and lawn (green). On the lawn paste 


little yellow 


Use 


and ovals to represent groups of dandelions 


as basis for written number exercises. 
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Children draw and color pictures , of the early , wild flowers they 
may find and bring in. Then write names and little sentences 

about them. 

JUNE 

*\ ^ \ . 4 * 

Duplicate outline of large bowl or vase on lower part of -sheet, 
also many ^wild roses, buttercups, violets, leaves, etc. Children 
color bowl, color and cut out flowers and leaves and paste to form 

bouquet in bowl or vase. 

Use a sheet of white drawing paper. Color upper part blue foi 
sky and lower part green for meadow. Cut white sheep freehand 
or from duplicated outlines and paste on meadow. 

4 ** I ^ * | 

Write the names of all the June flowers you have seen. 

Write the names of all the birds you have seen this spring. 

* '* • • • . • 

• • 1 * i. f. • , i 1 i' ^ • • 

Write the names - of all the trees you know. 

m 4 ^ K # 

m _ * A - • M 

Write the names of the June vegetables. 

•m* f ^ ^ * 

Draw a picture of each of these garden tools and write the name 
on each picture; hoe, rake, trowel, spade, sprinkling pot, wheel- 

barrow. 

t m « . § . • t#" -/ -m M 

Duplicate in groups outlines of flowers having three, four and 
five petals and use as basis for written number problems. 

Let the children build the following words, and notice that the 

words read up and down the same as across. 

** ♦ 

JUNE 

USED • 

t 4 t . b p . i * * * • a 

t - r • ^ _ #'• • * w 

NEED 

. • ^ ; v <* 

A 

EDDY 

— • ^ r« 4 > . # ‘ • # ^ 

In this last month of the school year, it is a good review to 

% ^ ‘ - 

permit the children freqently to choose , their own seat work from 
any that they have had during the preceding months. Select the 
best specimen of each child’s work from these review exercises, 
see that his name appears on it, and make up a little display exhibit 
on wall or blackboard. This will please the children and incite to 

excellent work. 
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